




















































































































TYMPANI 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 
1—America's First Pedal Tympani 


2—World's First Portable Pedal 
Tympani with Folding Stands 


3—Rotating Kettle Providing Se- 
lective Beating Spot 


{—Floor Position Pedal 


5—Balanced Action 





| 6—One-Piece Parabolic Kettle 

7—Roller Wheels with Locks 

8—Polished Copper Kettles 25” & 28” 

Polished 
Copper Kettles 

Chrome Plated Hoops 
Wheels Included 


9—Folding Legs, Detachable 
Bases 


10—Chrome Plated Hoops and 
Handles 


THE WORLD'S MOST SUCCESSFUL PEDAL TYMPANI! 


The “Universal” model balanced action pedal tympani was 
first designed by Wm. F. Ludwig in 1919. It was the first pedal 
tympani ever manufactured in America and the first in the World 
considered to be portable. It was an instant success and its 
popularity in professional and school music circles has never 
diminished. Constant improvements in design and construction 
have been incorporated through the years and we are proud to 
once again introduce an entirely newly-styled “Universal” model. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 25” and 28” Polished Copper Kettles; all- 
directional roller wheels with locks; rotating kettle for selection 
of best beating spot; floor pedal position; balanced action; full 
chromatic range; folding wheels and detachable base for trans- 
port; parabolic deep-design kettles; chrome plated hoops and 
handles; select heads for most sonorous tone. 


THE COMPLETELY PORTABLE TYMPANI 


Ease of set up and dismantling are prime 





— of ce ga eg model. The *No. 893—25” and 28” Polished Copper Kettles, Chrome hoops, 
newly designed ball and socket connection is : 

and handl EE Se Baie ws bb LT EOD OF 
easy to understand and manipulate. We sug- Fed : ili: 5 5 alata edad $550.00 
gest that the tympani be turned upside down CG. EXCISE CAX CXEEA, MET...............----- 33.30 
for greatest ease in handling. The wide-spread . ‘ 
legs fold for convenient packing. Special Sizes Quoted Upon Request 
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The revolutionary 


Ostwald 


All-Weather 








lt doesn’t wrinkle, collapse or lose its shape. 


The Secret? The one-piece body is molded of tough, resilient, 
lightweight plastic. Oval shape — better looking, better fitting. 


Exclusive with “UNIFORMS BY OSTW ALD” 


The “All-Weather” shako is now available in the C-51, West 
Point style. Other shako body styles will be announced as they 
become available. 


See Your local Ostwald representative for guidance 
in selecting styles, fabrics, colors, accessories for your new 
uniforms. Ostwald gives custom-tailoring attention to every 
detail of your order. Delivery promises—confirmed in writing— 
are dependable. Phone or write for free booklet “Fund Raising 
Ideas.” 
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BELLS, THF NIGHEST MUSIC BORDERING UPON HFRAVEN* 


By Mrs. Norma Lowder, Houston Schools 


Of all the music which civilization 
has furnished us, none is so inter— 
woven throughout our lives with joy 


and sorrow as the tintinnabulation 
of the bell. In every chime of the 
bell is a great event in life, a share 
of human history: bright golden 
Oriental bells; wild bells, ringing on 


| the storm—tossed ship at sea; his— 


toric bells sounding from medieval 
days; sweet bells heard from an 
ivy-covered campanile; soft bells, 
tied around the necks of the cattle 
grazing on a Swiss mountainside; 
slow, tolling bells, ringing the de— 
ceased to final rest. 
To call the fold to church in time 
We chime. 
When joy and mirth are on the wing, 
We ring. 
When we lament a departed soul, 
We toll. 

Nobody knows for sure just when 
the art of handbell ringing began. We 
do have records from sixteenth 
century England telling of the people 
gathering in churches to ring bells 
by hand. 

Around the turn of the present 
century, this ancient art of handbell 
ringing started regaining its popula— 
rity in the United States, until, at 
present, there are over one hundred 


pbell ringing groups in the country, 


recreating the old English custom. 
Almost as many more sets are on 
order. 

Generally, there are two kinds of 
bells. The first is commonly, al— 
though erroneously, known as a 
‘Swiss’ bell. This term is loosely 
applied to any bell which the ringer 
shakes, thus producing an effect 
somewhat like that of a xylophone. 
With this type bell, it seems to be 
more common practice to create 
single melodic rather than harmonic 
effects, the biggest problem being 
that of maintaining a good legato 
line. While bell ringing is in a sense 
a simple form of musical expression, 
and one that ‘pays off’ with com— 
parative speed, it is at the same 
time a very tricky form of express— 
ion. The shifting of the melody from 
one ringer to another requires split— 
second timing. 

There are two other techniques of 
ringing a ‘Swiss’ bell, neither of 
which is as common as the method of 
shaking: that of tapping the bell 
with a wooden or hard rubber |mallet, 
and, most difficult of all, that ot 
producing only one impulse by means 
of a forward arm movement. 
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Bells of this kind are available 
in plastic for as low as $4.98 per 
diatonic octave, and range to as 
much as $200.00 for imported sets 
of eighteén chromatic bells. 

Far more common among handbell 
ringing societies is the type bell 
made in Whitechapel Foundry, Lon— 
don, England, and by Petit and 
Fritsen, Aarle—Rixtel, Holland. 
These bells are made by hand of 
approximately three parts copper to 
one part tin. The demand is so 
great at the present time that a two 
year delay in delivery is not un— 
common. These handbells are much 
more expensive than the 
bells. 

The Fnglish and Dutch bells are 
held in such a way as to let the 
clapper strike once for each tone, 
thus producing acarillon effect. The 
clapper is controlled by two pieces 

ol abet under the crown, pressed 
oth as a check to the action. 
The clapper moves across the in— 
side in only two directions. In the 
larger bells, clappers are covered 
with felt. 

As yet there is neither a printed 
method for the technique of ringing, 
nor is there any published bell 
music. Fach piece must be arranged 
by the director. With no printed 
music, notation varies. Some prefer 
to use the number of the bell. Super— 
imposed letters have been used to 
represent chords, with the number of 
counts written above. Some use a 
single notation on large cards which 
are visible to the entire group. 
Others mimeograph individual copies 
for each ringer. Notes are written 
one octave lower than they sound. 

Because of the two major charac— 
teristics of the bell—its long ring; 
and its minor third overtone (un— 
known to other instruments)—there 
is definite limitation in the music 
which is adaptable to bells. 

It is not advisable to play ar— 
rangements in which the tones fol— 
each other in quick succession un— 
less the notes cover a wide range of 
intervals and those intervals in 
themselves create a harmonic ef— 
fect. Neither major thirds nor oc— 
taves produce a pleasing effect. 
Slower melodies are usually well 
chosen. If the melody is slow, 
bells in the low and medium regis— 
ters may be effectively used, for 
there will be ample time for each 


‘Swiss’ 
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Write Dept. 90 for informative 
brochure, “Basic Foundations of 
Trumpet Playing,” by Dr. Maury 
Deatsch. Sent FREE together with 
latest catalog and name of your 
nearest Biessing Dealer. 


Exclusive with Craddock! 


(RavO(OrD 


The ORIGINAL Luxury Weave Fabric 
for Band Uniforms 


Only in CRAD-O-CORD do you enioy these out 


standing features typical f Craddock 
leadership 

® Developed specifically for band uniforms 

@ Superior 100% virgin wool worsted 

®@ Popular weight; luxurious feel 

® Drapes perfectly for smarter fit 

® Retains shape holds press longer 

® Finer weave assures ionger wear 

® Variety of popular colors 

You can both see and feel the superior quality 
of this luxury fabric pioneered by Craddock 


and available only from 


Craddock 


Immediate delivery for 
both new and replacement 
uniforms. Write today 


Ask also for a copy of 
THE CRADDOCK BANDS 
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2629 Northwest 30th 
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note to die out before the melody 
continues. If the melody is rapid, it 
had hest be taken on the higher 
bells for the tone duration is much 
shorter. Control over duration of 
tone is not undertaken. 


Music generally considered most 
appropriate to arrange for handbell 
ringers may be catalogued according 
to the following sources: 

1) folk music; 

2) voice literature; 

3) sacred music (hymns, chorales) 
4) instrumental music, especially 
that of the classical period. 

Besides being a most rewarding 
means of musical expression for the 
child who is desirous of public 
performance, bells have an educational 
value for each child in the classroom. 
It has been proved that the use of 
bells is a definite aid to sight 
reading. Their use gives to children 
an idea of the way notes combine to 
make a melody, a basis for harmonic 
structure, a feeling for form and 
structure in music, and a wider con— 
cept of letter names of individual 
tones. It introduces many of the 
classics and forms of musical litera— 
ture that children might otherwise 
never know. Yes, there IS definite 
educational value in the playing of 
‘bells’, the nighest music bordering 
upon heaven.’ 


In the space usually allocated to a 
few details about the author, may we 
say the following: 

The bellringers of West University 
Elementary School, Houston, will give 
a demonstration using the different 
techniques of ringing both types oj 
bells and showing various ways in 
which it is possible to use handbells 
in a classroom at the music section 
meeting of TSTA when it meets at 
the Shamrock—Hilton Hotel on Fri- 
day afternoon, November 30. 


Mrs. Norma Lowder, their leader 
and instructor, received her B.A. 
degree from the University of Akron, 
Ohio, and Her M.A. degree from the 
University of Maryland. She has 
taught in Ohio and Maryland, and she 
at present is teaching her fourth 
year with the Houston schools. 


Are You “Going Places” 


With Your Music? 
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The West University Elementary School Bell Ringers 


Mrs. Norma Lowder 
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Conservatory 
1710 Tyler Amarillo, Texas 


MUSIC — DANCING 
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Faculty of 24 Graduate 
Specialists 
28 rooms for studios, offices and library. 
2 Recital Halls 
B.Mus., and B.F.A. Degree 


Strong Preparatory Departments 


Gladys. M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A 
Mus. D., President 














BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Daniel A. Sternberg Dean 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in ali 
orchestral and band instruments, piano. 
organ, voice, music theory, history and 
literature on under-graduate and grad- 
uate levels. 
Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs. 
string quartette. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. BR. White, President Wace, Texas 
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FUND-RAISING PLAN 
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does not obligate you to buy 


Stanbury Uniforms 


(but, as hundreds of schools 
know, you'll be mighty glad 
if you do, for years to come!) 
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he Pianists Page... 


By Charles F. Wootton 
Associate Professor of Music 
Hioward Payne College 


WUSIC 


In my college days it was the 
fashion for music students and mu— 
sic professors alike to look down 
their noses at Liszt’s music. Some 
edantic pupils and teachers still 
oe this stupid outlook, but a more 
intelligent scholarshi is now 
giving l.iszt a fairer ail than he 
receivedin thetwenties and thirties. 

There is another class of blue— 
nosed holier—than—thou critics who 
point with horror to the scandalous 
relations which existed between 
Liszt and his lady friends. Without 
excusing him (or any other person) 
for his sins, let us point out that 
Liszt was no worse in this respect 
than most men of his time, and he 
was better than many men of our own 
day who refuse to accept responsi— 
bility for the offspring of their 
illicit loves. L.iszt protected and 
educated his three children. Two of 
them became prominent persons in 
the world of affairs, and one, his 
daughter Cosima, became a real 
power in the realm of music. Cer— 
tainly Liszt was no philandering 
match for many Hollywood people 
who go from marriage to marriage as 
blithely as birds go from flower to 
flower. We can perhaps be horri— 
fied, but ‘let him among us without 
sin cast the first stone.” Most 
people are far from perfect, and if 
we remembered only the evil we 
would deprive ourselves of many 
excellent things. Liszt’s work in 
the field of music was so tremend— 
ous that we would do well to rem— 
ember it and try to understand it 
instead of forever harping on what— 
ever wrong he did. Is there a 
skeleton in your closet? Bury it. 
The good that men do should live 
on after their bad deeds are for— 
gotten. 


I am not going to try to discuss 
the great achievements o1 .-iszt, 
the harmonic and melodic in— 
novations, the new physical and 
spiritual approaches to piano play— 
ing, the transformation of sonata 
form, the development of the sym— 
phonic poem, and countless other 
inventions of the artist, Liszt. 
Rather, | am going to point out 
some practical piano pieces by 
means of which young students (or 
older people of limited technical 
equipment) may approach the works 
of this composer. | shall make no 
attempt to grade these pieces in 
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the order of their difficulty. After 
all, what is easy for one person is 
hard for another. 

The six pieces entitled ‘Consola— 
tions’ could very well be played 
as a group by an advanced player, 
or various individuals could play 
separate numbers. There is a defi-— 
nite key relationship between all 
six, the first two and last two being 
in F major, while the two middle 
pieces are in D—flat major, a close 
relative of enharmonic C—sharp 
minor. The chief difficulties of this 
set are in reading and interpretation. 


There are some two against three 
problems in Number Three as well 
as a one—measure cadenza. Number 
Six has a slightly longer cadenza 
which fairly plays itself. 

The three ‘l.iebestraume’ or 
‘Dreams of Love’ are quite diffi- 
cult to interpret, although the poems 
given in most editions offer clues to 


their treatment. They are subtitled 
‘Nocturnes’ and this is also indi- 
cative of their meaning. They are 


not easy to read. but offer no severe 
technical problems except in the 
cadenzas of Numbers One and Three 
and the double—note introduction of 
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ORCHESTRA, Class or Individual instruction, is slightly advanced, and is a 
logical FOLLOW-UP or a SECOND BOOK to the famous 150 ORIGINAL 
EXERCISES in unison for Band & Orchestra. It is written on the same 
plan as 150 Original: Exercises—see Index below. 


INDEX 
Exercises in Whole, Half, Quarter and Eighth Notes .... Page 3 
Exercises in Dotted Notes ....... ; é ears Page 4 
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Exercises in Sixteenth Notes ............. 
Exercises in Six Eight (6/8) 
Exercises in Ala Breve (C) 
Exercises in Syncopation ...... 
Exercises in Advanced Studies .. 
Exercises in Scale Studies 

Exercises in Warm-Up numbers 
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ORIGINAL 
EXERCISES 


IN UNISON FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
By Grover C. Yaus 





J 


This book of 127 ORIGINAL EXERCISES in unison for BAND and 


Each of the first 8 pages and each of the 7 pages of scales in 
unison, advance from the Elementary level, and can be used in the 
Grades as well as in H.S. or College. 

The entire first page is done on the interval of a second. The 
first three pages are within the interval of a sixth, and the Clarinet 
does not pass over the break (‘(B natural in staff) until the 3ist 
exercise. 

Most all exercises are written on a scale plan, and most all 
rhythmic pattrens are written on one tone of the scale. Counting 
is the problem. There are no technical dificulties in the entire book. 

All exercises are written short to allow immediate repetition, and 
all exercises have a kind of rhythmic flow that will help to move the 
student out beyond the mechanical stage of handling rhythm. 

All lines and measures are identical. EXAMPLE, 3rd measure, 
2nd line, is the same 3rd measure, 2nd line, in all books, including 
the Piano Conductor Book. 
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Pages 11 & 12 
Pages 13 thru 19 
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Published for all BAND and ORCESTRA Instruments 


TUNE-UP Chords and TUNE-UP Exercises 


Send for a FREE — Conductor or Cornet 
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Long Island, N. Y. 
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Southern Methodist 


University 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


announces engagement of 
MACK HARRELL 


famous Concert and Operatic Baritone as 
Artist-Teacher with Gyorgy Sandor, Al- 
fred Mouledous, Paul Vellucci, Travis 
Shelton, Jack Kilpatrick and others in 
distinguished faculty 

GRADUATE 


AND UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 
Dallas 5, Texas 
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School of Fine Arts 


An endowed School of Fine Arts 


Member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music 
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Education, Church Music 


B F A Commercial Art, Painting, 
Drama 


JOHN D RICHARDS, Dean 
Georgetown, Texas 
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Number Two. Good octaves and 
arpeggios are needed. Number 
Three is the best known one and 
the one which holds the public’s 
affection in spite of the pedant s. 

A set of twelve pieces called 
‘Christmas Tree’ Liszt dedicated to 
his granddaughter Daniela von Bulow, 
and an attractive selection of five 
pieces from it in contrasting moods 
is published by Music Press, Inc. 
None of these is too difficult for a 
ood student in junior high school, 
But their musical content is good 
enough to attract a concert per— 
former. Busoni used to play them 
in his recitals and FE. Power Biggs 

lays organ arrangements of them. 
hey show off not at all the bril— 
liant virtuoso Liszt, but the tone 
oet, even the impressionist steal— 
ing the thunder of Debussy in ad— 
vance. 

In the second volume of the ‘An— 
nees de Pelerinage’ (‘Years of 
Wandering’) in Italy are a few 

ieces within the on. of a serious 

put still not too—advanced student. 
A most attractive piece is the first 
one in the set called ‘Sposalizio’ or 
‘The Nuptials’. Most of its diffi- 
culties are those of interpretation. 
Nearly the entire piece is an ex— 
pansion of one chord. It is a com— 
positional tour de force. The Second 
selectionin this set is ‘Il Penseroso’ 
or “The Thinker’, a most expressive 
meditation with surprising harmonic 
inflections. The third of the set is 
the ‘Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa’ 
and requires a good singing tone, 
unerring sense of rhythm, and ex— 
pert octave work. 

Of the ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’ 
the Third and Fifth are not too 
hard, the Eleventh is usually given 
to students early in their fisst 
careers, and Number Ten has lovely 
examples of the use of glissando. 

Even in that tremendous collec— 
tion of pianistic difficulty, “The 
Twelve Etudes of Transcendant 
Difficulty’ there are at least two 
which an amateur could learn. Num— 
ber One is marked presto, but it can 
be played at a slower speed and be 
9 material for a 
t is only three pages long. Number 
Three is called “Paysage’ or ‘l.and— 
scape and is true tone painting. It 
is marked poco adagio and requires 
singing tone, legato octaves, and a 
creative sense on the part of the 
player. There are a few stretches 
which will have to be rolled by most 
players. For the advanced student 
this volume is a treasure house in— 
deed. 

Let us not leave Liszt out of our 
teaching program. For the young 
piano enthusiast, the technic builder, 
the lover of tonal splendor, the 
moody, the dreamer, the fiery war— 
rior, and for the poetic, there is 
much good solid musical food to 
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be found 
Gottfried Galston, used to say tha 
a pianist ought to like Liszt eve, 
if he didn’t like Liszt because oj 
the pr sa aa i he gave to the 


in Liszt. My teacher 


art of playing the piano. 





DMTA HEADED BY SUSAN ALLF\ 


Activities of the Dallas Music 
Teachers Association began Sept. 
23, 1956, with a meeting of the 
High School Group of Student Af- 
filiate Marvin Gross, sponsor. 
Kathleen Fain is overall Student 
Affiliate Chairman. 

On September 29,  forty—one 
students performed on the Music 
Day recitals. Frances Stuart was 
in charge of the programs held in 
che Whittle Auditorium. 

New members were honored with 
a seated tea and recital at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Paul Van 
Katwijk, Sunday, October 7, 1956. 
Artists a gg | on the program 


were Albert asmus, pianist, 
Virginia Halbedl, soprano, and 
Marjorie Fulton, violinist. Mr. 


Wasmus played the Ballade in F 
minor, Chopin. Accompanied by 
Eileen Steenson, Miss Halbed! pre- 
sented French songs by Ravel, 
Chabrier, Debussy, and Poulenc. 
Concluding the program, Miss 
Fulton, violinist, assisted by Paul 
Velucci, played the Sonata in G 
Major, Valentini—Respighi. 
Officers of the organization are: 


Susan Hamman Allen, President; 
Weldon W. Wendland, First Vice- 
President; Mable Price, Second 


Vice President; Carl Green, Third 
Vice President; Mary Grace Wilhite, 
Fourth Vice—President; Ruby K. 
Lawrence, Secretary—Treasurer; 
Nadine Johnson, Parliamentarian; 
Mrs. B. F. Saunders, Historian. 
Members of the executive board 
include: Louise Bianchi, Hazel 
Cobb, Frances McIntosh, Eugenia 
O’Reilly, and Betty Lief Sims. 
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STate Fair Festival 


Nearly four thousand young Texas 
musicians proclaimed October 9th, 
State Fair Music Festival Day with 
song, fiddle and horn. > 

Beginning at 10:00 a.m., indivi- 
dual twenty minute concerts were 
presented from two band locations; 
the Plaza of the Hall of State and 
the Magnolia Stage. The choirs and 
orchestras held forth with similar 
concerts in the beautiful Hall of 
State auditorium. It is always a 
pleasure to hear musical organiza— 


| tions from widely separated regions 


and this year’s concerts proved no 
exception. Many performances were 
of unusually high calibre for so 
early in the school year. All were 
certainly a credit to the efforts of 
the individual teachers concerned 
and of TM E A in general. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
the chorus started off the series of 
massed group rehearsals in the 
Cotton Bowl. The band followed at 
4:00 p.m. and the orchestra assem— 
bled at 6:30 to rehearse on a platform 
built off the side lines in front of 
the press box. Promptly at 8:00 
p-m. a tremendous fanfare in the 
Cotton Bowl proclaimed the start 
of the 1956 Pageant, “Mr. President 
U. S. A.’ 

Then came the ‘Parade of Bands’ 
during which all the bands entered 
through the ramp and marched to 
their positions on the field. 

Traditionally the Pageant finale 
number is the Star Spangled Banner.’ 
However this year the National An— 
them, with the traditional black—out 
and the huge flag suspended from 
the upper deck opposite the press 
box and spot lighted, opened the 
show. 















PUBLICATIONS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Save Time and Expense — Send your Ordky to 


An exceptionally coherent and 
full sounding orchestra took over 
the next portion of the program. 
Directed by Mr. Lewis Doll, the or— 
chestra played ‘American Patrol’, 
‘Wintergreen for President’, and the 
stirring ‘Marching Along Together.’ 

The famous Enid [egionettes. 
then took the field in a precision 
routine. ‘This all girl drum and bug— 
le Corps from Enid, Oklahoma and 
directed by Milburn Carey, upheld 
the tradition of fine marching groups 
from Oklahoma. 

The massed band then moved on 
field and formed near perfect letters 
twenty yards wide and three—quarters 
of the field high spelling out ‘Nov. 
6.” In this formation the bands 
played ‘Great Day’. This was dir— 
ected by Harry Barton of Highland 
Park, who has charge of all Pageant 
plans. 

Next the bands moved into the 
letters ‘Vote’. As the audience of 
25,000 absorbed this pertinent sug— 
gestion the massed chorus, under the 
direction of Charles Nelson, sung 
‘Once to Every Man and Nation.’ 

The bands then formed ‘Adlai and 
Ike’. As the crowd contemplated 
this decision the chorus came forth 
with the singing question, ‘Who.’ 

On signal the bands then emerged 
into a clearly defined map of the 
United States with states as regions 
showing in true map colors of the 
varied hued uniforms. 

Dr. Nelson Patrick, then stepped 
to the podium, built halfway up the 
Cotton Bowl on the press box side 
and conducted the bands in ‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever.’ Following this 
the chorus sang the impressive “This 
Is My Country. 

A huge torch, a shield with the 
letters USA and a huge cross, sym— 
bolizing the torch of justice, the 
shield of truth and freedom of reli— 
gion were then formed. Harry Barton 
led the bands in the final number 
‘National Emblem’ march. 


The finale involved tremendous 
drum rolls in decrescendo and cres— 
cendo, the chorus and band in por— 
tions of ‘Battle Hymn of the Re— 
public’ and ‘God Bless America.’ 

During the fireworks display which 
followed, a salute to TMEA echoed 
the enthusiastic comments of those 
in the audience that the high school 
musicians and the music educators 
of Texas had once again proved their 
capabilities and talents. 

Special commendation should go to 
State Orchestra Chairman, Vr. Doll: 
State Vocal Chairman, Vr. Nelson; 
and special thanks to Dr. Patrick, 
State Band Chairman, who ably gave 
the greeting from TMEA in place of 
President, Ed Hatchett, who could 
not be present because of illness. 
Our thanks also to Dr. Kennedy who 
as representing the Texas F.ducation 
Agency gave a word of greeting. 

A great deal of credit should go to 
many music directors who in putting 
in a good deal of time and rehearsal 
on this show are adding fuel to the 
flame of an already hectic time of 
the year. 


Editor’s note: We feel that a great 
deal of credit should be given to Mr. 
Harry Barton, who is largely respon— 
sible for the tremendous success of 
the pageant, and to Mr. George 
Royster of Woodrow Wilson High 


School, who did a fine job as chair— 


man of the Housing and Daytime 
Activities of the Festival. 
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for school bands! 

Martin’s latest achievement, a fluegel horn of improved 
design, is ready to add bold new tone color to your band. 
Whatever your past impressions of fluegel horns, you’ll 
forget them after trying this new instrument. Years of 
research and testing were required to perfect its new bore. 
Now, even young horn players may attain good intonation 
with a little practice. Arrange with your dealer to try a 


new Martin fluegel horn. Its accuracy of scale and rich 
tone will delight you. 





THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY © ELKHART, INDIANA 
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MARTIN 
FLUEGEL HORN 


Deluxe Committee and 
Imperial models in lac- 
quered brass, gleaming 
silverplate or burnished 
gold, complete with case. 
Illustrated is Committee 
model in lacquered brass. 


ie. 
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Gook Keucews 


H. GRADY HARLAN, Ph.D., 
ACCENTS ON OPERA, Boris Gol- 


dovsky, Farrar, Straus & Young, 
N. Y., 1953, pages 306, Price $4.00 


This book is one ‘stressing known 
and little-known facts and facets 
of a familiar Art’, namely of 37 
operas. Most of these are the com- 
monly—performed operas at the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Peter 
Grimes and The Rake’s Progress 
are two new ones. Two of the operas 
are by Puccini, two Strauss, four by 
Mozart, six by Verdi, and eight are 
by Wagner. 

White most musicians have read 
major biographies of all leading 
composers, and brief ones of all 
composers with a prominently— c- 
cepted opera, and hence would have 
read most details brought out in 
this book, nevertheless no source 
would prove more helpful for the 
immediate—finding of a ‘little- 
known fact’. Moreover, Mr. Gol- 
dovsky’s style of writing is moving 
and interesting; besides he saw in 
person many of the situations and 
incidents he has narrated. It is 
one of the best of the books cover- 
ing ‘Stories of Operas’, though this 
book deals with only 37 of the many 
well-known operas. It is a very 
valuable source or reference book. 


THE OBOE, Phillip Bate, Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y., 1956, Pages 
195, Price $6.00. 

The Publishers state: ‘This is 
the second volume to be published 
in the Instruments of the Orchestra 
series, written to provide the in- 
terested player...with a history of 
his instrument, together with brief 
notes on playing techniques.’ An 
account of the development of the 
instrument in terms of construction 
and of usage from the beginning to 
the present makes very interesting 
and factual reading. This includes 
several schools of thought as for 
insta nce, the French and the German. 

The final chapters describe var- 
ious methods of Oboe technique, 
portray biographical sketches of 
all the world’s authoritative teachers 
and players. This book is a treas- 
ure house of knowledge for the bana, 
orchestra player and conductor, and 
certainly (no, future Oboe player 
should dare be without the book. 
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TMTA...STUDENT AFFILIATE 
Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, Chairman... 


Announcements 


Mrs. Lois Oliver, 2007 Griswold, 
Austin, is vice chairman of the 
Student Affiliate Committee and 
will be in charge of the Student 
Affiliate Recording Contests this 
year. Solo and Piano Concerto 
contests will be held in local as— 
sociations in February. Winners 
will be announced in March and 
will be presented on TMTA con— 


vention programs in June. 


Program events on Student Af— 
filiate Day, June 10, will feature 
different phases of Student Affiliate 
program. Texas Composer programs 
will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Lydia Kircher, 3812 Fort Blvd., 
El Paso. 

Mrs. Susan Allen, 3137 Caruth, 
Dallas will direct the ensemble 
program which will be given by en- 
semble groups from different lo— 
calities. Miss Jeannine Greene, 
Box 651, Plainview, will be chair— 
man for the display of pictures, 
programs and posters. 


Mrs. Nina Overleese, 628 S. Bois 
D’Arc, Tyler, past president of the 
Tyler Music Teachers Association 
and past TMTA board member is 
local chairman for Student Affiliate 
Day. Members of the Student Af— 
filiate committee will be assisted 
by local committees from the Tyler 
Music Teachers Association. 





~ 
S 


There shouldn’t be any future 
shortage of musicians in the United 
States—not with the large number of 
youngsters learning to play musical 
instruments in the schools. More 
and more Americans are becoming 
aware of the growing importance of 
music, so that interest in the activity 
is at an all-time high. In fact, 
interest has increased so much that 
in Kansas high schools, music is 
the third most popular subject among 
students. Only English and social 
Science have more pupils than do 
music courses in that state. 
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_ ALL NEW FOR BAND 


TRUMPET VOLUNTARY 


Trumpet Solo with Band Accompaniment or Band Alone— 


Clarke or Purcell .. .Cray 
GARDENS OF GRANADA eT ee Torroba Beeler 
ee ee Wayne.... Yoder 


PARADE of the WOODEN SOLDIERS .... Jessel... Morrissey 
CORONATION SCENE.................. Rimsky-Korsakov Cray 
STEAMBOAT COMIN’ 


For Band and Mixed Chorus (ad lib.) ............ Cornwell and Myers 
(Full Band each $5.00 —— Symphonic Band each $7.50) 


NEW FOR ORCHESTRA 


TELEVISION SUITE 
FLOCK PARTY 


Two delightful compositions, describing interesting segments of 
American life. Both are on the Elementary and High School level. 
(Set ‘A’ $5.00 each —— Set ‘B’ $7.50 each —— Set ‘C’ $10.00 each) 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORP. 


RCA Bldg. ® Radio City © New York 


. Harry A. Alshin 
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Continuing the tradition of offering | 
you superlative Choral Collections, | 
| we now bring you the | 
| Boosey and Hawkes 
| 
| Selected by JOHN CARLTON 
| 
| Compiled in four volumes (SSA, SATB, SATB SACRED, TTBB) to give 
you QUALITY and QUANTITY at a price within the budget of the 
High School Choirs and the Choral Societies. The numbers have been 
selected from the many “best-sellers” in the Boosey and Hawkes Choral 
Catalog. Each volume gives you a wealth of program numbers, for 
| concert use. 
SSA Album 85c — SATB, SATB SACRED, 
I'TBB Albums, each $1.00 
Distributed in Canada by BOOSEY AND HAWKES (CANADA) LTD., 209 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont 
REQUEST OUR NEW CHORAL CATALOG FROM: 
Boosey.../ Hawkes 
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THE VICTOR METHOD 


CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


MIFA EDITION IN BOOKS 1-2-3-4-5&6-7&8— 


Each Book (Published for 26 instruments) ...............2.eeeeeeee 1.25 
The most complete method so far published. 
Instructor’s Manual (500 pages) cloth bound ...................... 12.00 


Contains everything a director needs as 
fundamentals, fingering charts, trans- 
position, arranging, etc. 





VICTOR BAND FOLIO No. 1 Cond. $2.00 Parts each’ .40 

VICTOR ORCHESTRA FOLIO No. 1 — Piano $ .75 Parts each .50 
(These folios are used with Book 1 of the method) 

VICTOR CONCERT FOLIO No. 1 — Cond. $1.00 Parts each .50 
(Used as supplementary material with Book 2 of the method) 


For strings alone, to supplement string work in the 

Victor Methods. Book 1 for use with method books 

1, 2 ,and 3. Book 2 with method books 4, 5&6, and 7&8. 
Film strips and records. Audio-Visual 
instruction accompaniment to the MIFA 
Edition of the Victor Method. Write 
for free catalog. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


| 

| 

| 

| VICTOR STRING SERIES — Books 1 & 2 Each 1.25 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 











1100 Broadway San Antonio 6, Texas 
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YOUR MUSICAL GROUP ON RECORDS 


RECORDS FROM YOUR TAPES. Concerts, recitals, 






memorable events . . permanently recorded from 
your own tapes . . . vinylite pressings or direct cut 
acetate discs .. . all speeds, all sizes, any quantity. 


Quality of records guaranteed! As low as $2.50 for 
single 78 rpm 10-inch side. 45 rpm from $3.00; 
33/3 from $5.00. 


Excellent Fund Raisers @ Perfect Souvenirs! 
CUSTOM RECORDED ALBUMS. Specialized custom service inciuding 
on-location recording and albums designed for you. 


By contractural arrangement all records are custom pressed 
by RCA Victor on pure vinylite, assuring perfect high- 
fidelity, noise-free records. 


Publishers for more than 250 high schools and colleges including: 


Texas U. Hardin-Simmons U. 
Texas A. & M. McMurry College 
Texas Tech Southern Methodist U. 
Oklahoma U. Snyder H.S. 

Plainview H.S. N.M.M.1. 


TMEA ‘53, ‘54, ‘55, ‘56 Concerts 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE AND PRICES 


RECORDED PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 


1572-1584 Pierce Avenue, Camden 5, New Jersey 








WHAT MAK 


(Reprinted,with permission, from the Fall] 
issue of the Oklahoma School Music News) 


by Robert W. Ross 


When have you attended a band, 
orchestra or wind instrument clin- 
ic where the subject of interpreta- 
tion was even so much as men- 
tioned? I will wager the answer 
from most of us would have to be 
“Seldom” or “Never”! For years 
on end, workshops and clinics have 
been conducted for instrumental 
teachers and students, and what 
are the principal topics discussed 
at these meetings? Never have 
they gone beyond tone: intonation, 
articulation and technique. Why 
do clinicians have to wear these 
four topics so threadbare while 
them ost vital element, interpre- 
tation, is put off until later—in 
fact, so much later that it seldom 
receives mention at all. Is this a 
matter of indifference or igno- 
rance? The erroneous thought pre- 
vails that “interpretation is such 
a personal thing that it need not be 
mentioned; it will develop as the 
student matures.” Certainly it will 
develop as the smart music student 
matures. One day it will dawn up- 
on him that he has been missing 
the point completely, and that facile 
fingers, a glib tongue and a 
big tone are far from everything. 
But what about the larger percent- 
age of students who never experi- 
ence this awakening? Their case 
is not hopeless. With a little well- 
timed guidance, music for them al- 
so may take on a new aspect. 


Many band and orchestra di- 
rectors wonder why their organi- 
zations never quite hit the top 
when contest time rolls around. 
Their organizations may play the 
notes with precision, with well- 
balanced chords and with good in- 
tonation, but these are only me- 
chanical factors or means to an 
end. The element which makes the 
music¢ is that of knowing what to 
do with a melodic line. 


Too many directors, and conse- 
quently their students, think only 
of the vertical aspect of music, 
forgetting or not knowing that 
there is a horizontal relationship 
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Robert W. Ross, Associate ‘Professor 
of Music Education, is Chairman of the 
Department of Music Education at the 
University of Oklahoma. 





between tones which is essential to 
any melodic line. 

A melodic tone is never station- 
ary. It is either tending toward 
or is moving away from the tones 
surrounding it. In other words, 
all tones should not receive the 
same emphasis. For instance, in 
Example No. 1 the tone C, or the 
pivot tone, falls at the point of 
greatest tension and receives a 
natural inflection, resulting in the 
effect of a slight crescendo in the 
first half of the measure and a re- 
laxation or decresendo in the last 
half of the measure. 


HEE 


Example I, 


It might be mentioned at this 
point that the two techniques most 
closely related to interpretation 
are dynamic flexibility and articu- 
lation. Many phrases, especially if 
indicated cantabile or espressivo, 
demand that that performer be 
able to begin a tone out of nowhere 
and to taper the final tone of the 
phrase to a similar destination. It 


is further necessary that the play- 
er he able to use inflection within 


a tone or a series of tones just as 
one likes to hear in a well modu- 
lated speaking voice. If a syllable 
or phrase is indicated legato and 
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employs the various degrees of 
legato articulations, it is impera- 
tive that the performer be able to 
make a distinction between 


fat d S77 faa 
rfff ant reef =r PFE 
Too ‘many players and band con- 
ductors emphasize the two ex- 
tremes of articulation, i.e., stac- 
cato and pure legato, and forget 
that there are many different 
types or degrees of tongue stroke. 


So much for the techniques in- 
volved. 


If a student can be shown the 
direction of a melodic line, where 
the points of tension and relaxa- 
tion fall, whieh tones logically be- 
long to each other to make up a 
syllable, a phrase or a musical 
thought, he will no longer play as 
though the music were being 
punched out on an IBM machine. 


The next question, which un- 
doubtedly has presented itself by 
this time, is how to determine 
which tones belong to each other. 
In the beginning there is no law 
against imitating a reputable per- 
former or conductor. Almost 
everything else in life is learned 
by imitation, so why not interpre- 
tation? But a few of the funda- 
mental principles might be briefly 
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DICTION IN SINGING 


Reinholdt Schmidt 


Kansas University 


Articulation, enunciation, and pro- 
nunciation are the practical and tan- 
gible controls which closely relate dic- 
tion to interpretation. There are also 
psychological and aesthetic controls. 
These can be broadly defined by the 
word “style,” a word which suggests 
many ramifications, far too many for 
adequate clarification here. Suffice it 
to say that style in singing involves 





Fey: vie DOZEN 


not only an understanding ot music, 
but an understanding of text, as well 
as an appreciation of the adequacy of 
the music to reflect the meaning -of 
the text. In short, it is the ability of 
the singer to project to the listener the 
intent of the composer. 

This intent is sometimes elusive. Par- 
ticularly is this true in some of our 
modern song literature. Consider for a 
moment the three songs of Samuel 
Barber to poems by James Joyce 
“Rain Has Fallen”, “Sleep Now”, an 
“I Hear an Army”. Books have beer 
written trying to explain the writings 
of Joyce with little common agree- 
ment. The poems which I have men- 
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tioned are abstract, just as much 
music is abstract, but there is a defin- 
ite mood and color running through 
them. It is this mood and color which 
Barber has catight in his songs, not 
the specific meaning. It is hard to 
know just what Joyce meant, but 
through the music one can see what 
Barber understood them to mean. Only 
through a study of the music in con- 
junction with the text can one arrive 
at a satisfactory interpretation. 

If English texts are so elusive the 
difficulty will be even more aggra- 
vated in foreign language songs. This 
immediately raises the question of 
singing in foreign languages, and how 
fluent one must be to sing in them. 
If the finesse of inflection is elusive 
in one’s own vernacular how much more 
so will it be in a language in which 
one is not at home. And again, I raise 
the rhetorical question—is it necessary 
to speak a language before singing 
in it? I-think not. If the student dili- 
gently follows the steps I have out- 
lined in developing good English dic- 
tion, with the help of an adequate in- 
structor there is no reason why he can- 
not do a creditable job in a foreign 
language song. Of course, the more 
talented he is linguistically the easier it 
will be for him. He should have a fair 
knowledge of grammatical construction 
and vocabulary. In addition every song 
should be literally translated before 
attempting interpretation. It is only 
in this way that the true meaning of 
the text and its relation to the music 
can be realized. I have known many 
singers who could speak no French 
or German who could interpret songs 
in either language to satisfy natives of 
either country. Obviously, I am not one 
who is opposed to singing in foreign 
languages. There is a wealth of un- 
translated foreign vocal literature and 
I certainly do not want to bar either 
myself or my students from it. 

However, we do constantly find 
teachers who spend hours in a vain 
endeavor to get proper pronunciation 
and inflection in French, German, and 
Italian, yet gloss over the most flag- 
rant errors in English. I believe that 
the surest way to perfect diction in 
any language is strict adherence to 
the principles of diction in one’s own 
tongue. Furthermore, I believe that 
English is a beautiful and expressive 
language, worthy of careful study 
and tender care. 





Convention time is just around 
the corner. Have you paid your 


TMEA dues? If not................ 


SEND YOUR CHECK NOW TO 
C. 0. Wiley, Ex. Secretary 
Box 3038 Ellwood Stn. 


Lubbock, Texas 
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THE FOUR FREEDOMS 
OF PRACTICE 


by 
J. Frank Elsass, 


University of Texas 


The necessity for well organized 
practice is most essential for any 
musician. The question has been 
asked many times, ‘What should | 
use for practice material?’ To 
answer this by giving the name of 
several method books is quite im— 
ossible because each feelien must 
ractice on his own personal prob— 
lems. However, a general routine 
can be adapted for any performer 
and through this routine the student 
can rs a the necessary freedoms 
equired in good performance. 

he first activity should be free— 
dom of tone production. Long tones 
ae an aid for this freedom. A 
student must first have the correct 
concept of tone; this is perhaps 
the most important factor in the 


production of fine tone quality. Long 
tones can also be detrimental to 
the student if the embouchure, throat 


and diaphram are too tense. The 
tongue also plays a most important 
part in this freedom; it should not 
not hinder in any way the smooth 
flow of breath. Care should be 
exercised in order to avoid a ‘set’ 
of the muscles when playing long 
tones. 

The second activity should be 
freedom of scales. Scales are often 
a drudgery because the student 
fails to visualize the end result. 
lt is not to be inferred that scales 
are an end in themselves; they are 
merely a means of acquiring smooth, 
unrestricted technique. When 
fingerings have been so mastered 
that they are practically automatic 


the student is able to concentrate 
on his throat, tongue and breath. 


This again calls upon the concept 
of tone which the student has en— 
visioned. 

The third freedom is that of melo— 
dic playing. Perhaps the most dif— 
‘ficult activity a student must per— 
xm is that of playing a song with 
usicianly control. He must again 
ynceive a beautiful tone which can 
2 produced through these control— 
ed freedoms of performance and he 
nust play with a knowledge of 
musical interpretation. The latter 
can be acquired only through :on— 
stant listening and practice of song 
material. 

The fourth freedom is that of 
technique. Through technical 
exercises a student is usually hard 





pressed to keep up with the most 
difficult exercises. In fact, techni— 
cal exercises should require the 
utmost facility at the student’s com— 
mand. Seldom are brass players 
called upon to perform difficult tech— 
nical passages beyond that in the 
virtuoso study books. 

The author does not mean to give 
the impression that a performer must 
be totally relaxed, but rather that 
he has mastered the techniques of 
the instrument to such degree that 
the maximum freedom can be at— 
ained. 

These four freedoms constitute 
the necessary background to any 
good performer. It is always dif— 
ficult to write in terms of these 
freedoms for so many performers 
are misled by the term. Most any 
performance is difficult and taxes 
the player’s reserve energy, but it 
also follows that those who have 
carefully prepared themselves for 
public performance, have that re— 
serve energy and can expend it 
wisely. All four of these techni— 
ques are but a means to the end— 
that end is a well balanced, musi— 
cal performance. 





Noble and manly music—invigor- 
ates the spirit, strengthens the 
wavering man and incites him to 
great and worthy deeds. 

Homer. 


KJOS 


“Always the Finest” 
New catalogues on request from 
our new address in Park Ridge, 
Illinois. 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
525 Busse Highway 
Park Ridge, Ill. 














CLASSIFIED 
MUSIC DEALERS 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 


McDANIEL MUSIC COMPANY-—‘A com-— 
plete Music Service’, 1175 North 2nd 
Street. Complete and modern stock of 
all sheet music and teaching moterials- 
Piano, Organ, Vocal, Choral, Orchestra 
and Band. Courteous and Efficient 
Service. Band Instruments—~BAL DWIN 
Pianos and Organs—Acrosonic Pianos. 


CALDWELL MUSIC COMPANY, 221 
Grape St.~Conn, King, LeBlanc, Selmer, 
Armstrong, W.F.L. Band and Choral 
Music. Steinway, Everett, Cable Nelson 
Pianos, Hammond Organs. Complete 
Repair Service. 


FORT WORTH 


C&S MUSIC, INC. No. 1~4039 E. Bel- 
knep, Phone TE8 3800 and TE8 3177- 
No. 2~2817 West Berry, Phone WA3 1592 
Conn, Holton, LeBlpnc, Merti:, Arm— 
strong, Ludwig, Gtetch, Ferser and 
Epeipone. 


THE CONN MUSIC CO., 310 Main St., 
King Band Instruments; Cartier—Buffet 
Clarinets; ‘BAND MUSIC’, Gibson 
Guitars. (A Complete Music Service.) 


LUBBOCK 
ADAIR MUSIC C®., 1207 Main St., 


Baldwin Acrosonic Pianos, Organs, 
Wurlitzer Pianos. Most Complete Line 


on the South Plains. 
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duet album 


for 2 clarinets Bb 
9 classical compositions 


$2.00 
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now available— 
the hit of the Boston “Pops” 


6 oy) 
puppet 
by J. C. Langendoen 
Trumpet and piano $ .80 
band & orchestra accompaniment 


in preparation 


HENRI ELKAN 


music publisher 


1205 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa 
write for complete catalogue 














KAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church musi 

The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty 
has national recognitior 


For details address 


School of Fine Arts 
Texas Christian 
University 


























What makes the Music. 


In language, letters form syl- 
lables, syllables make words, 
words combine into phrases and 
so forth. So it is in music. Notes 
group themselves into syllables, 
syllables combine to make phrases 
and so on until the proportion of 
a composition has been reached. 
Our first concern is how to de- 
termine which tones go together 
to form syllables. In Example No. 
1 we saw that an ascending and 
descending stepwise passage in 
even note values formed two syl- 


lables hinged together by the pivot 
note C. An arpeggio in even note 


values presents a similar circum- 
stance. 





Example 2. 


However, a change of direction 
does not always receive the inflec- 
tion or emphasis when it is a mo- 
mentary change or embellishment. 


pet 


Example 3. 












Example 4. 


When a stepwise series of tones 
has a step or more missing, this 
divides the series into two syl- 
lables. 





A diversity of note values also 
influences the musical division of 
syllables. After a long note point 
of greater activity usually is the 
beginning of a syllable. 


Example 6. 


In the above example the tone C 
is not considered a pivot note, or 
the one a round which a change of 
direction hinges, because it is a 
point of repose on the final tone 
of a syllable. 

It would logically follow that 
the first long note after a group of 
shorter ones is usually the end of 
a syllable. 





Example 7. 


If there are two long notes after 
a series of shorter ones, the second 
long note is usually the beginning 
of a syllable. 





is INTERPRETATION! 


In addition to the direction, 
and rhythmic character of a me 
lodic line, the harmonic structuy 


presents point of tension and r 
pose which make it possible ;, 
graph the contour of a phrase, a 
in J-V-I or I-IV-V-I. Of course, to 
actually do this would be reducing 


music to pure mathematics, which 
is as far from the point as one 


could get. 

However: if the student, the 
teacher and the conductor will cop. 
sider the foregoing examples a; 
mere explanations for a few of the 
devices of interpretation which 
should be activated by more or legs 
intuitive musical judgment, it is 
certain that the horizontal ap. 
proach to a melodic line will begin 
to assume its rightful place in 


public school music. 
Interpreation, as most other 


things in life, can be overdone or 
carried to an extreme, which re- 
sults in a slushy sentimentality. 
This is worse than the purely ver- 
tical feeling of an equal emphasis 
pn every tone. Interpretation must 
be regulated by musical common 
sense. It is not something which 
is tacked on to music like the tail 
on a kite. However, it does have a 


similar effect in that is gives mu- f 
sical performance a certain bal- § 
ance or equilibrium. In the final} 
analysis, good musical perform-f 


ance is an integration of all the 
factors of tone, intonation, articu- 


lation, technique, and interpreta-§ 


tion into a well balanced whole. 
But the one which makes the music 
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COMPLETE 
STOCKS 
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, AND VOICE 


Approval Service if desired 


H& H MUSIC Co., Houston, Texas 
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IMTA 
REPORTS 


The local associations of ‘IMTA 
are very progressive and busy or— 
ganizations. This information was 
gleaned from the excellent array of 
Year Books finding their way to my 
desk. 

There are wonderful programs 
with Panels and Forums, designed 
to meet the needs and interest 7 all 
the members, Artist Programs, Fes— 
tivals, Auditions for Concertos, 
Solos and Conducting, Recitals and 
many other activities too numerous 
to report. 

TMTA welcomes three new assoc— 
iations which promise to be very 
active. The Kilgore—Longview 
District MTA with Dr. George Kehler 
elected President, the Bryan—Col— 
lege Station with Mrs. A. B. Medlen, 
President. Dr. Roy J. Johnson, 
chairman of the Committee on New 
Associations assisted in the organi— 
zation of these 8TOupS, Miss ins, 
nine Greene, formally of Waco, or— 
ganized the Plainview Association. 

Forty one new members of TMTA 
have been reported, so far, from 
other associations, and more are 
expected as each association is 
working to increase its membership. 
El Paso reports 15 new members 
Dallas 12 
Corpus Christi 2 


San Antonio 2 
Beaumont 2 
Fort Worth 8 
Mr. Joseph Kirsbaum, Local 
Chairman for the Tyler convention 
and Mr. Fred R. Bigelow, State 
Chairman are busy with plans for 


the June Convention. 


The MTNA Bienniel, meeting in 
Chicago in February will have a 
good attendance from Texas. 


great many of our members have made 
plans to attend, and it is hoped that 
Texas can top the list. MTNA is 
presenting the Texas Plan for Stu— 


dent Affiliates to the other states, 


and will feature a discussion of the 
plan at the General Session, with 
our own Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, Stu— 
dent Affiliate Chairman, as the 
speaker. We will give you more of 
the plans for Texas participation in 
the next issue of the magazine. 

Will all associations, who have 
not sent in Year Books, please do 
So as soon as possible, and PLEASE 
ay us news from your association 
or the SOUTHWESTFRN MUSICIAN. 

Rachel Kent 
President, TMTA 


December 1956 


Microgroove Music 


By GEORGE ANSON 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BARBER: Concerto, Opus 14; and 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 
Accademico. 

Kaufman, violin, with the 
Concert Hall Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Walter 
Clemens Dahinden. 
CONCERT HALL CHS 1253 

BLOCH: Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 for 
Violin and Piano. Rafael Druian, 
violin, and John Simms, piano. 
MERCURY MG 50095 

BRUCH: Concerto No. 1 in G minor, 
Opus 26; and 

LAI ‘0: Symphonie FE spagnole. 
Isaac Stern, violin, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. 
COLUMBIA ML 5097 

CHAUSSON: Seven Songs. 
Gerard Souzay, baritone with 
Jacqueline Bonneau at the piano. 
LONDON LD 9202 

HINDEMITH: Sonata for Cello and 


Concerto 


Louis 


Goehr or 


Piano. 
BARBER: Sonata for Cello and 
Piano. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, and 


Ralph Berkowitz, piano. 
RCA VICTOR LM 2013. 
LISZT: Piano Music. 
Artur Rubinstein, piano. 
RCA VICTOR LM 1905 
MOZART: Divertimentos for Strings 
Solisti di Zagreb conducted by 
Antonio Janigro. 
VANGUARD 482 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 
No. 8 in D minor; and 
BAX: The Garden of Fand; 
BUTTERWORTH: A Shropshire Lad 
The Halle Orchestra conducted 
by Sir John Barbirolli. 
MERCURY MG 50115. 


Symphony 





SHEP’S 


TAPE RECORDING 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL BANDS 
2935 AGNES STREET 


CORPUS CHRISTI. TEXAS 











Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, 
Director 


A. I. McHOSE, 
Director of Summer Session 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 
DEGREES: Bachelor of Music, 

Master of Music, Master of Arts, 


Doctor of Musical Arts, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


MAJOR FIELDS: Applied Music, 
Public School Music, Theory, 
Composition, Musicology 


Dormitories for Men and Women 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING 
CONSIDERED FOR 1957 


For Informaation Write 
EDWARD H. EASLEY, 
Director of Admissions 


Eastman School of Music 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 























The VILLA-REED 


Company 
Quality REEDS for OBOE 
ENGLISH HORN «nd 
BASSOON— 


Hand-Mad 


e and Guaranteed 











Free! 1957 Choir Robe Catalog 


Our new 1957 robe cata log s just off the press — 
and it's filled with large photc graphs of distinctive 
choir — by Peterson. There are many, many styles 
to choose from over 28 different accessorie . 





robes for youngsters and a selection for the director. 

We will send you this catalog complete with 
fabric previewers so that you can easily visualize 
your robes. No obligation. If you're even thinking 





to Play about buying new choir robes this year, it will pay 
you to send for the new Peterson catalog 
6 Reeds — $7.50 immediately. Write to Thomas A. Peterson, Robes, 
F 501 East 33rd Street, Kansas City 9, Missouri. 
3823 Brandt Houston, Texas 
Southwestern Musician—Texas Music Educator Pace 15 











NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Grace White, Editor, 520 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Carol Padgett for twelve years 
pupil of Iris Daniel Engel, won her 
Guild H. S. Dimploma and $600.00 S 
scholarship at Stetson University John Comp with his teacher Paul y 





June Stokes twice winner in Artist 


Cla ‘n Guild Int oak a School of Music. Carol gave a Roe Goodman of Lakeland, Florida a 
Lass ’ ( “ é é > ce : - 2 . ° ° . 
eal "t Be r . Pur 1 of D i recital for a large audience in Or— High School. Junior Prize ‘Event wi 
y Fe al. ) alies , , : : r . 
ee — _ lando and maintained a ‘straight A’ 18’. John played in Kentucky in 
Krantz, University of Texas. , ; h . Or 
average throughout high school. the spring. s 
WI 
wi 


Are You A Teacher Who Plays? : 


T 
l. 
cy 
7 ; ; 0 
There is opportunity for you, as well as for your students to participate in the on 
Guild International Recording Festival. You can enter with dignity and increase 
your professional standing. You can enter now. 
First Prize is $750.00 
See ‘Event 3’in the Rules. (Perhaps ‘Event 2’ is also for you,—look and see.) 
« 





Vlational Guild of ; oe baichens 


( Founded twenty—seven years ago) 


Box 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Dr. W. H. Hodgson reports that 
very few compositions have been 
turned in for the High School or— 
chestral composition contest. He 
states that he will continue to ac— 
cept entries until December 20. The 
rules for entry are listed below. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Composition Contest 


Q 


2. The compositions must be origi— 


For the first time the Texas Music nal works, not transcriptions or 
Educators Association is sponsor— ee cor + ie 
ing a composition contest in the 3. The a — ave ha 
state, and I have been asked to act no previous public ate peng , 

| as Chairman of the High School Divi- 4. Compositions s “4 d not excee 

| sion Contest. We are anxious that gh <n in length. . ia 

) all boys and girls in Texas high Se ge ee gg may be — or 
schools who have an interest in ‘S'ngs alone or strings and any 
composition enter some work. Since Se a of wind and percussion 

e contest winners will be played as Recs 7 
“ the Youth Symphony Orchestra, ©: ™ iiftfic, a a aye ae 
the instrumentation for the compo— [@"8e % dilliculty suitable to goo 
itions has been restricted. high school musicians, since the 
" ie h the principal honor of orchestra which performs the winning 
winning this contest will be the very com yr red — - — up en— 
great satisfaction of having your =e Th. igh schoo! stu wre ; 
composition played by the 1957 Youth th 4 a ggg peony oy me 
Symphony Orchestra in Dallas before . mice on 2 , a 
a large audience of high school and of orchestra parts 0 1e awar 


inni ition must be avail— 
college teachers and students, there winning compos! a 
will be a cash award also. The ony Janw ry 15,1957. P 
Orchestral Division of the T.M.E.A. ° ¢ contest is not es to 
i i ; tions in any specilic form. 
is awarding a $25 cash prize for the CO°Mposi ) 
winning ~— school student and the The composers name should not 


ale appear on the manuscript but should 
re gegen high school be put in a sealed envelope bearing 
uaa Send us some fine %°Me_ distinguishing apanog og 
composition. (See rules below.) 10. Full scores are to be sent be— 


fore November 30, 1956 to: 
Dr. Walter H. Hodgson, Dean 
School of Music 


RULES North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas. 
—— (High School ——— Walter H. Hodgson, Contest Chmn. 
1. The contest is open to all high Other committee members are: 
school students in the State of Tex. Louis Kromminga, Eric Sorantin, 
who are in good standing in their Clifton Williams and Joseph L. 
own high schools. Bellamah. 
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Attention 
In-and-Abouters 


THE COUNCIL of In-and-About 
Clubs seeks information regard- 
ing present and former “I&A” 
clubs and other local music edu- 
cators groups. Can you help with 
the answers to the following: 


I. Is there such a club or other 
organization in your city or vicini- 
ty? If so, what are the names and 
addresses of the principal officers, 
and what is the approximate mem- 
bership? 


It. If there is no such organiza- 
tion in your community, or if there 
formerly was one which has be- 
come inactive, would you be in- 
terested in helping form an ac- 
tive club? 


Please send this information to 
E. A. Hill, National Chairman, 
MENC Council of In-and-About 
Clubs, 353 E. Chicago St., Elgin, 
Illinois. 

















A DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCT—STYLED 

TO KEEP PACE WITH THE 
ADVANCING STANDARDS OF 
OUR NATION'S FINEST BANDS 


Our NEW Style Book 
No. 472 in Colors, avail- 
ahle without charge to 
BAND DIPECTORS 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING COMMITTEES 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED AS AN 
AUTHORITY ON FINE DESIGNING, AND 
FOR SOUND MANUFACTURING PRACTICES. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1065 8. 4th St. 
GREENVILLE, tLLINOTS 






















LIKE LIGHTNING 


AND THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED 
BETTER OUR SERVICE IS BETTER 
MAY WE SERVE YOU TOO? 


Dependable Service Since 1891 


415 Main Avenue 
FREE CUSTOMER PARKING 


San Antonio, Texas 
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THE CHRISTMAS CAROI 
By: Archie N. Jones 
Professor of Music 
The University of Texas 


‘l heard the bells on Christmas Day. 
Their Old Familiar Carols play, 
And wild and sweet, — 
The words repeat, 
Of Peace on earth, good will to men.’ 


And so Henry Wadsworth I ong— 
fellow refers to one of the most 
fascinating and interesting customs 
of the Christmas season, the sing— 
ing of the Christmas carol. So 
prevalent has this custom become 
that there is scarcely a place of 
worship; cathedral, church or chapel, 
in which carols are not sung. Fs— 
pecially has this been true of the 
last decade, in which has occurred 
what might properly be called a 
renaissance of carol singing. 

In former times, particularly in 
Kingland and the continental coun— 
tries, it was the custom of children 
and young people to sing carols on 
Street corners, at the doorsteps of 
their friends, and in public meeting 
places, in order to inspire within 
the hearts of the hearers the true 
meaning of the Christmas message. 
Frequent reference to this custom is 
made in the writings of Dickens, one 
of his works being devoted to the 
Christmas carol. 

The story of the carol itself is so 
closely related to the story of music 
in general and contemporary history, 
that in analyzing its function and 
use, it becomes necessary to regard 
it from an historical standpoint. 
The carol as a composition, is a 
distinct musical type. Were we, 
however, to limit the carol to form, 
we would certainly lose some of the 
finest compositions by the world’s 
greatest composers, since many of 
them are really motets rather than 
carols. The spirit which prompted 
their writing, and the underlying 
theme of the music, however, is 
much the same. Such a limitation 
would, moreover, be contrary to the 
definition of the carol, which ac— 
cording to one author, is ‘primarily 
a traditional song, in honor of the 
birth of Christ’, and according to 
another, a ‘song of joy, devotion 
and exultation; old ballads sung at 
Christmas and Faster.” The word 
‘carol’ has its origin in the Italian 
‘carola’, meaning a dance accom— 
panied by singing. It is true that 
originally, the carol was such a 
composition, but we have long since 
dropped the dance. Perhaps a better 
definition may be found in the 
French version, Noel, meaning 
‘news’ or good tidings. 
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While in the whole scheme of 
music the carol seems relatively 
unimportant, the celebration of an 
an event in song, a birthday hymn, 
or a small descriptive ballad of a 
particular event, it has had never— 
theless, a tendency to color the 
music of its type throughout the 
ages. Of its origin we know little 
except by conjecture. The first 
carol heard by mortal ears was, 
according to the scriptures, sung by 
the angels over Bethlehem, of peace 
on earth and good will to men. 
Nothing further was heard from it 
until 1200 years later when St. Fran— 
cis of Assisi made the first Christmas 
cradle or crib, and the bretheren of 
his community sang Christmas hymns 
in honor of the birth. 

Examples of the carol type in 
ancient music are not hard to find. 
The Greeks had their temple ritual; 
the way to Flysium resounded with 
trumpets and clarions; hymns too, 
were sung to the gods and goddesses 
accompanied by dancing and other 
expressions of joy. At the Olympic 
games the victor not only gave his 
name to the year and claimed a place 
in the calendar, but his praises were 
celebrated by the most famous poets, 
set to music, and sung in every 
house and place of entertainment. 
And here it is we find the origin of 
the type of song we now know as the 
carol, although the Greek civiliza— 
tion passed away about one hundred 
and fifty years before the birth of 
Christ. 

In a sense, the customs of the 
Greeks had anticipated many phases 
of later history. Socrates, at an 
advanced age, was not ashamed of 
studying instrumental playing. We 
find Themistocles bewailing his 
lack of education since he was un— 
able to touch the lyre, as according 
to Cicero, the rest of the company 
had done. Epaminondas had been 
praised for good flute playing and 
clever dancing. But with the Grecian 
decline and the subsequent rise and 
fall of Rome, music became of less 
consequence, and we learn that 
Alexander, having sung effectively 
at a feast was greeted by the par— 
ental criticism, ‘Are you not ashamed 
to sing so well?’ Plutarch laments 
the decline of dancing and the 
‘usurpation of the ancient, noble, 
and majestic, religious heavly works 
inmusic by a vicious form of poetry.’ 

At the time of the coming of Christ 
however, there was a new form of 
thought; new arts and new ideas had 
arisen from the old, and the odes 
and hymns of the Greeks were to 
become the standard for the new 
musical order. Thus we find the 
carol type revived for the same pur— 
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pose for which it had been used 
centuries before, the celebration 
in song, of a great event. 

Carols were intended then, as noy 
as a simple expression in the hearts 
of a simple people of the greates; 
possible tenderness and devotion. 
They do not take a deep underst gnd- 
ing of music, neither do they require 
the height of intellectual mastery: 
every carol may be heard and ap- 
preciated by the smallest child or 
the most venerable of men. And 
herein lies their usefulness, com-— 
bining as they do the tenderness, 
the childlike simplicity of melody, 
with the stateliness and grandeur 
of the words, into charming songs. 
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Fourteenth Season 
1956-57 


SAN ANTONIO CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
F. T. Kirkham, Pres. Dr. Eric Sorantin 
Musical Director. 
* os * * 
Four of the finest concerts by top artists. 
* * * — 
Thursday eve., October 25, at 8:15, San Pedro 
Playhouse. 
QUINTETTO BOCCHERINI, Rome, Italy 
First time in U.S.A.— ‘Each is a soloist of 
the highest order, tone and ensemble are 
superb’—London Times. 
= perform seldom heard works by Bocc- 
erini, Cherbuini and Schubert) 
+ * * . 
Friday evening, November 24, at 8:15, San 
Pedro Playhouse. 
JULLIARD QUARTET, New York 
First time in San Antonio. ‘Played toa 
packed house...evoked the finest playing’- 
New York Herald Tribune. 
7 * * . 
Monday evening, February 4, at 8:15, San 
Pedro Playhouse. 
ALBENERI TRIO, New York 
Returns by popular demand. Played last 
season one of the finest concerts ever 
heard. Made sensational success. 


a * * 
Wednesday evening, March 27, at 8:15, San 
Pedro Playhouse. 
QUARTETTO ITALIANO, Rome, Italy. 
Sold our world tour. Top flight artists. 


Highest acclaim everywhere. A ‘must’ 
for music lovers. 
* * = * 


Admission by membership only. For in- 
formation phone or write our secretary, Mrs. 
Orville Titman, 415 W. Lywood, San An- 
tonio; Tel. PE 2-7113 or CA 5~-7591, o 
our musical director, Dr. Eric Sorantin, 


PE 22-1419. 


- * * * 
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LARSEN STUDIO 
HAS SUCCESSFUL 


STUDEN!S 


DEBRA McDONALD 
From five offered scholarships, Debra 
chose Norman Oklahoma University 
$12,000 Scholarship including: 
1. Out of state tuition, which her 
parents did not accept because of 
sorority curtailments. 
2. Board and room (again her parents 
chose not to accept.) 
Academic Studies 
Piano lessons 
Voice lessons 
Organ lessons 
Practice facilities 
All fees 
Debra’s mother, Lila May, studied 
with Miss Larsen. Debra began, age 
5, with Miss Larsen. Grade I for 
three consecutive years with Inter— 
scholastic League Vocal Solo. Now 
ready for National contest. Debra 
has been both soloist and junior 
soloist with the Amarillo Symphony 
Orchestra, E. Clyde Roller, Director. 





SONIA we 


JANICE SMITH, also 
pupil of Miss Larsen has 
accepted from _ three 
piano and organ scholar- 
ships, North Texas 
State College at Denton 





Another Larsen pupil, 
BILLY JEAN STROEHLE 
has been offered vocal 
and academic scholar— 
Sship from Sherwood 
Music School and City 
College, Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSIC CAREERS 


Piano — Voice — Instrumental 
Public School Music — Church Music 
Opera — Radio — Television 
Bachelor and Master Degrees 





€ 3 ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC J 
a 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


A non-profit educational institution ef higher learning. 
Approved for non-immicrant foreign students and for all veterans. 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music. 














SACRED HEART DOMINICAN COLLEGE 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, THEORY, GREGORIAN CHANT 
For Details Write: Dr. Floyd D. Funk, Music Dept. 
2401 East Holcombe Boulevard, Houston, Texas.... 











AUSTIN COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


A Christian Liberal Arts College, fully accredited, serving Texas and the Seuthwest 
for over a century. Music Major on the A.B. degree. Excellent training in the fields of 
Theory, Music History and Literature and the Applied subjects. Member of Texas Asso- 
ciation of Music Schools. 


Francis H. Mitchell, B.M., M.A., Chairman 
Sherman, Texas 











MARY HARDIN - 5AYLOR COLLEGE 

FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 


For Further Information, Address Dr. Arthur Tyson, President, Belton, Texas 
DONALD SONNEDECKER, Ph.D., Director 














TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH. B.M. M.M., 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 











UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Theory, and 


Orchestra and Band Instruments 
Degrees: B.M., B. Mus. Ed., M.M. 
Distinguished Faculty Includes Members of the Houston Sympheny 


For Details Write: Dr. Merrills Lewis, Music Dept. 
3801 Cullen Blvd., Houston, Texas 
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Professional Directory ; 


AMARILLO 


MORRIS, Mrs. Elizabeth, Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, Accredited by the 
State Education Agency. 3504 S. 
Polk St., Phone DR 2- 1680. 


SMITH, Edna W., Teacher of Piano 
Voice and Violin. State certified for 
school credit. 1908 Monroe Street, 
Phone DR2-7772. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American 


College of Musicians; and National 
Fraternity of Student Musicians. 
Sponsorship of the National Piano 
Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 


BIGGERS, Mrs. J. A.—Progressive 
Series: Piano and Theory. 4907 Burnet 
Road. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School 
of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 


HARNED, Jewell—Teacher of Piano & 
Harmony. 2209 Calder. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B., Asso. Prof. 
of Music, Head of Piano Department., 
Lamor State College of Technology. 

KENT  Studios—Alice Kent, Violin; 
Rachel Kent, Piano, 2310 Calder. 


MILAM, Lena-B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Author of Series of Music Work Texts; 
Teacher of Violin and Viola. 1693 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

WHITAKER, Anne—Teacher of Piano. 
2575 North. 

YOUNG, Mrs. J. H.—Teacher of Piano. 
3248 Brandon. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.~Teacher 


of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First 
Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae-M.A.,Mus.D., Professor 
of Music, Howard Payne College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—D.Mus., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Howard Payne College.» 


DALLAS 


BCRCHERS, Orville J.—Ph.D., Dean, 
School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University. 

CLIFT, Lorelei, Rapley, 1109% Elm. 

COBB, Hazel—Piano—Teaching Methods 
3521 Cornell Ave. 

CRAMER, Bomar, Pianist, Full Teach— 
ing Schedule. Season 1955-56. P.O. 
Box 2297, Tel. EMerson 1913. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist, Teacher, 
Piano Class Instruction, Dallas 
Independent School District. 2844 
Bonnie View Road. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate 
Professor of Voice, Southern Metho— 
dist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known 
piano teacher Winter session— 
Private lessons and group work for 
pianists. Piano teachers forum 
conducted. Summer—Session—Normal 
work: Refresher course for piano 
teachers. Brook Mays Music Studios. 
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KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice—Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue. 

MEADE, Ruth Norton—Teacher of Voice 
SMU, 3913 Marquette. 

O'REILLY, Mrs. Pat—Teacher of Piano, 
807 Woodlawn Ave. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Prof. of Piano, 
Southern Methodist University. 

WILLIAMS, Philip A.-Professor of 
Violin, Head of Violin Dept., SMU, 
4000 Marquette, Tel EM 3153. 


DECATUR 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Chairman Divi- 


sion of Fine Arts, Decatur Baptist 
College. 


DENTON 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus.D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano—Teacher of 
Singing. Author of ‘Helpful Hints to 
Singers’ and ‘The Child Voice, 
Texas State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Isabel—Concert Pianist, 
Teacher, 307 Normal Ave. 

EBERLY, J. Wilgus, Ph.D.—Pianist— 
Teacher—Conductor, Director, De~ 
partment of Music, Texas State College 
for Women. Box 3865, TSCW Station. 


EL PASO 


GREER, Mrs. C.B ~Teacher of Piano 
4620 Bonds Street, Phone 5~3524. 


FORT WORTP 


ACERS, Victor B.-—Graduate, New Eng— 
land Conservatory; Past National 
President, Composers and Authors 
Association of America; Teacher of 
Voice, Soloist, Composer and Song 
Leader, Music Director Riverside 
Church. 


EDWARDS, Varina Hawkins Pianist, 
Teacher, Recitalist, Organist; 4125 
Anita Avenue, Westcliff, Phone 
WA--34864 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin-—Teacher 
of Piana; School of Sacred Music,’ 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher, 
Director, Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort 
Worth Star—Telegram; Director Texas 
Music Teacher Association. 426 S. 
Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 


HOUSTON 


BOYD, Kothryn E.-—Piano and Voice, 
2223 South Boulevard. 

CURRY, Ino Pearl, Teacher of Singing 
706 Stuart, Houston. 


SAN ANTONIO 


GUINN, Mrs. John T.—~Piano—Theory 
(NGPT) 15 Rosemont Dr. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 
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OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE. 
Sister Lucy Marie, Director Depart. 
ment of Music. 

ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordio, 
teachers, Trinity University: Studi, 
2813 N. St. Mary's 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Harmony. 
235 Army Bivd 

WAGNER, Miriam Ulrich, Pianist. 
San Antonio Collece, Phone PE24208 


WARD, Ardis—B.M.,M.M., Voice, Piano 
Orgon, Theory. 254 Montclair Ave. 
San Antonio Academy. 

PETRAITIS, Hazel Whitley, Teacher of 
Piano, 129 Wickes, Phone CA3~_6959 


SHERMAN 


FRANCIS H. MITCHELL, Chm., Dept. 
of Music, Austin College. 


TYLER 
OVERLEESE SCHOOL OF MUSIC- 
Nina H. Overleese, piano, theory. 
628 South Bois d’ Arc. 
WAL TERS,. Ruth Margaret—Bach, Mus., 
Teacher of Piano and Theory. 427 
South Oakland. 


WACO 
SMITH, Mrs. Curtis C., Teacher of Piano 
3109 Trice Avenue. Phone 3~2053. 


WICHITA FALLS 
MAHAFFEY, = Albert H.—Voice, and 
Alta R., Piano, 2148 Avenue G. 
PATTON, Mrs. lHouston—Teacher of 
Piano. 2149 Avenue F. 


MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON-National Professional 


Music Fraternity, Miss Marie Marti, 
National President, 18240 Mayers 
Road, Detroit 35. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 


WAGGONER, Wanda-Piano, Harmony, 
Theory. 500 17th St., NW. 


NEW YORK 

ADLER, Clarence—Pianist and Teacher. 
336 Central Park West, New York 25. 

HUGHES, Edwin-—Pianist and Teacher. 
Classes in New York and Washington, 
SM a Write for information. 17 
East 79th Street. 

WHITE, Grace-—Magazine Editor of 
National Guild of Piano Teachers; 
Director of Basic Musical Services 


520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano 
Theory, Harmony, 1396 Beacon St., 
Brookline. 

ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist- 
Teacher, Boston University College o 
Music. Private Studio, Symphon 
Chombers. 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


WASHINGTON 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music- 
Sorority, Eleanor E. Hale Wilson 
(Mrs. P. Raymond), National Presi- 
dent, 2800 39th Avenue West, Seattle 99 
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LUDWIG MUSIC 


SETTING THE PACE 


Announcing THREE Great NEW CLASSICS for Band 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
OVERTURE to the Opera. Skillful Score by ERIC HANSON 
Published with Full Score—Full Bd. $10; Sym. Bd. $12.50 


“The OPRICHNIK ("Guard of the Czar") 


with Condensed Sc. Full Bd. $7.50 


“ALLELUIA” 
the famous “EXULTATE JUBILATE"—Scored by Clifford Barnes 


Publ. with Full Score—Full Bd. $7.50; Sym. Bd. $10.00 


with Condensed score F.B. $6.00; Sym.—$8.50 


Richard “ZUEIGNUNG" (Dedication) 


Setting for Symphonic Band by Albert Oliver Davis 


shed with Full Score; F.B. $8.00; S.B. $10.00 
with Condensed Score FB $6.00; SB $8.00 
Sample Miniature Scores FREE on Request 
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SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, Ed.D 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

Francis H. Mitchell, Chairman 
Department of Music 


Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 
Daniel Sternberg, Dean 
School of Music and Fine Arts 





University of Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
William C. Martin, M.M., 
Chairman, Music Department 


| 


| 
: 
)} East Texas Baptist College 

| Marshall, Texas 

3€0 Th 8 

tz ctitte fol hie Vv. of Fine Arts 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 
} James Richards, Ph.D. 

Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Hardin—Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

William S. Mathis 

Director, School of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

) H. Grady Harlan, PhD.,Mus.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Agnesine, B.M.,M.M. 
| Chairman, Dept. of Music 


| Lamar State College 
Beaumont, Texas 

| George Parks 

Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Donald I. Sonnedecker, Ph.D. 
Director, Dept. of Music 


i 

) McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

| Richard C. von Ende, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 












Midwestern University 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Emo Daniel, Mus. D. 

Chairman, College of Fine Arts 







North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 







Our Lady of The Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Lucie Marie, B.M.,M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 













TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

Floyd D. Funk, Ph.D 

Director, Dept. of Music 


Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney,Mus.D.,B.M.,M.A 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Orville J. Borchers, B.M.,M.A., 
Ph.D.,Dean, School of Music 


Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 

Mary G. Buchanan, Acting Head 
Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

i D. Richards, Dean 
chool of Fine Arts 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Frederick Baumgartner,M.M. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


Sul Ross State College 
Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S.,M.A 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Robert L. Hull, Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Preston Stedman, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Fine Arts 


Texas Lutheran College 
Seguin, Texas 

Rolf Espeseth, M.M., Chairman 
Division of Music 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

J. W. Eberly, Ph.D., Head 
Dept. of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Gene L. Hemmle, Ed.D 
Head, Dept. of Music 


Dr. Orville J. Borchers, President 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Vice President 


Dr. E. W. Doty, Past President 


Texas Western College 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Director, Dept. of Music 


University of Houston 


Merrills Lewis, Ph.D 


Plainview, Texas 


OFFICERS 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Kilgore Junior College 
Kilgore, Texas 

Samuel M. — 1°. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


El Paso, Texas 
E. A. Thormodsgaard, Ed.D 


Odessa College 

Odessa, Texas 

Paul Peck 

Chairman, Department of Musi« 


John Seagle 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

E. William Doty,B.M.,Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College 
Paris, Texas 

Thomas L. Noblitt 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Ranger Junior College 
Ranger, Texas 

Fred Baumgardner, B.M 
Head, Department of Music 


Houston, Texas 


Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Wayland Baptist College San Angelo College 
San Angelo, Texas 
J. D. David, M.Ed 


Acting Chairman, Dept 


William E. Steward 
Chairman, Dept. of Music of Music 
West Texas State College San Antonio College 

Canyon, Texas San Antonio, Texas 

M. J. Newman, M.A. Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D 
Chairman, Dept. of Music Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Tarleton State College 

Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas Stephenville, Texas 

J. Campbell Wray,B.M.,M.A., Donald W. Morton,M.M.,Mus.D 
Mus.D.,Dean School of Music Head, Division of Music & Fine Arts 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Amarillo College Temple Junior College 

Amarillo, Texas Temple, Texas 

Lloyd Patten,B.A.,B.M.,M.M. Mrs. Robert Marshall 

Chairman, Music Dept Chairman, Department of Musi« 


Arlington State College 
Arlington, Texas 

Dr. Cothburn O’Neal, Chm. 
Division of Fine Arts 


Tyler Junior College 
Tyler, Texas 

Joseph Kirschbaum,M.M. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


Blinn Junior College 
Brehnam, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale,M.M. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Wharton County College 
Wharton, Texas 

John R. Hunter 

Chairman, Dept. of Music 
CONSERVATORIES 

Musical Arts Conservatory 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys M. Glenn, M.Mus,M.A. 
Mus.D., President 


Cisco Junior College 
Cisco, Texas 

R. B. Golemon 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Del Mar College Fort Worth Conservatory 
Corpus Christi, Texas Fort Worth, Texas 

C. Burdette Wolfe, M. M. — Tillett, 
Chairman, School of Music resident 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Harimond, 
President 


Donald W. Morton, Secretary 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 

Miriam Gordon Landrum, 
President 


DIRECTORS 


Francis Mitchell 


J. D. Davis 


Dr. Merrill» Lewis 
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